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Visit to the Menomonies, 
(Continued from page 106.) 


It has been stated before, that the Friends 
had left the $40,000 in New York, in half 
dollars. ‘The intention had been, after the 
awards were agreed upon and the day of pay- 
ment fixed, to write to the firm who had kind- 
and direct them to forward it by express to 
Green Bay. ‘The time of its arrival would be 
governed by the movements of the steamer 


ly and gratuitously taken charge of the money, 


Michigan, which afforded the only direct com- 


able and secure conveyance. ‘The transporta- 
tion of such a bulk and weight of silver (nearly 
a ton and a-half) would have been expensive 
and attended with some risk ; but the Friends, 
soon after their arrival, discovered that gold 
was by no means unknown or unacceptable to 
ple of mixed Menomonie blood. They 
were not at all the half savage and ignorant 
race that had been imagined, but persons of 
good education and, many of them, well to do 
in the world ; though the majority appeared to 
be in humble circumstances. They were very 
little like Indians. Some of the women were 
esteemed the most attractive and accomplished 
of their sex in Green Bay, and moved in what 
was considered the first society there: at least 
such were the representations made to the 
Friends. Among them, were the descendants 
of Judge Law and the family of the late Mayor 
of Milwaukie. One of the men had, not long 
since, been sheriff of Brown county. Of course 
they are citizens, and they co-operate, on equal 
terms, with those of unmixed white blood, in 
public affairs. It was strange that the head 
of the Indian Bureau, at Washington, who had 
been in this country, but six months before 
seeing the Commissioner, should have repre- 
sented to him, that these people did not under- 
stand the value of gold and must be paid in 
silver, and not only in silver, but in American 
half dollars. 
The Friends, considering these circum- 


munication with Buffalo, and the most : 


| stances, and seeing that the money could not 


easily be got on and payment made, before the 
next return of the Michigan, and that there 
would be time to make the journey from the 
Bay to New York and back to Buffalo, in sea- 
son for the steamer, concluded, that one of 
them, with an assistant, would forthwith start 
for the specie and bring it.up in gold, (which, 
value considered, is but sth of the weight of 
silver) and thus avoid a heavy expense. 
Knowing the time usually occupied in the voy- 
age from Buffalo, they could tell, almost to a 
certainty, on what day the payment could be 
made, and the Commissioner informed the 
chiefs, that he would cause timely notice of the 
day, to be inserted in the Advocate, that the 
four chiefs, selected to attend, and the Mixed- 
Menomonies, might come in, seasonably. 

This being understood by the chiefs, the 
Commissioner told them, that before closing 
the council, he wished to make a few remarks 
to them. 

He said,—* The business for which you 
have been convened is now done, and the time 
has nearly come when [ and you shall part, 
perhaps, never to see each other again. 

**T was told, when | came here, that I had 
a very difficult task to perform ;—that it was 
a hard business to manage Indians ;—that it 
would be well to have plenty of assistatice. 
[The Indians here broke into a laugh, in de- 
rision of such a suggestion.] But I was un-| 
willing to have so poor an opinion of my bro- 
thers. I have no doubt but that you feel the 
influence of the Good Spirit in your hearts, 
which can preserve you from evil, as I do in 
my own. It is an influence which, if duly 
heeded, would keep you and me from doing 
wrong. 

“| and my friend came here, hoping to get | 
along in peace. Our expectations have been 
fully realized ; we have received all, and more | 
than we had expected; our hearts are filled | 
with gladness, on account of the good order} 
and exemplary conduct you have tnaintained, 
and we have been fully rewarded, for the 
trouble we have taken, by your treatment of 
us. 

‘“* We have now one thing most earnestly to 
ask of you, which we do hope, if you love us, 
you will grant: it is that you will keep stead- 
fast to the end, and not disgrace yourselves 
and us, after the termination of the council, by 


The Commissioner told them, “that they 
had felt very near to him, when he first saw 
them, and the more he had seen of them, the 
more the feeling had increased. 

‘* He had endeavoured, in the course of their 
deliberations, to do nothing to disoblige them, 
and hoped he had succeeded. He should often 
think of them, at his home, and he prayed, 
that the Great Spirit might protect them, as 
well as ourselves.” 


On the conclusion of these remarks, the 
council remained, a few minutes, in deep si- 
lence ; when Oshkosh rose and in a serious 
and subdued manner, delivered an address to 
the chiefs ; first informing the Commissioner, 
that what he had now to say was for them. 

The interpreter had not the opportunity of 
explaining to the Friends what he had said, 
as, immediately on closing, the Sachem turned 
to the Commissioner, and inquired, whether he 
would convey from the chiefs, to their Great 
Father, at Washington, a petition, relative to 
the exploring expedition they were about to 
send to the new territory assigned them. 

It ought here to be stated, that according to 
the provisions of the treaty under which this 
commission was created, the Menumonies had 
agreed to abandon all their lands in Wiscon- 
sin; in two years, and receive a tract’on the 
Karishon or Crow-wing river—a tributary of 
the upper Mississippi—containing 600,000 
acres, and a stipulated sum of money, in ex- 
change, 

Since the Friends had arrived at Green Bay, 
they had been informed from several very 
respectable sources, that the Menomonies had 
been frightened, by the threats of the Commis- 
sioner sent to make this treaty, into an appa- 
rent acceptance of its terms. 

It was one of the closing acts of the late 
administration. 

A new President having since come into 
power, reputed to be kindly disposed to the 
natives, these poor creatures, in their distress, 
were anxious to lay their case before him, if 
haply they might excite his compassion and 
obtain a mitigation of the cruel sentence, which 


| was to tear them from their native country, 


and banish them to one, which, they believed, 
was little better than a desert, incapable of 
sustaining them, and bounded, on one side, by 
the allotment of a Nation, noted for savage 


any improper conduct. Our confidence in| vigour and ferocity, and inimical to them. 
you is now very great, and I hope you will do\ The friends of this heartless project were now 


nothing to shake it. Should we hear of any 
improper conduct on your part, after our 
separation, it will create a fear in our minds, 
that we have formed too high an estimate of 
you.” [At this, several of the chiefs uttered 
a short guttural sound, indicating that this ex- 
pression touched their feelings. ] 





| urging them to send an expedition to the Kar- 


ishon, in order to make arrangements for their 


| removal, 


| The chiefs had, several times, intimated to 
| the Friends, that when the proper business of 
the commission was closed, they hud some- 
thing in their hearts to communicate to them ; 
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and this, it now appeared, was the object of | foot. Nay, it may be, they would rather they | men would come aboard in two days, he said 
these intimations. | should not, if it could be prevented, without too/again, “ [ cannot say how long it will be, J 
It was surprising, that with a concern of| greata sacrifice. They might even, on occa- | think you will get your sailors.” 
such intense interest and vital importance to| sion, do a kind and generous act on their be-| Some little hesitancy was exhibited by the 
themselves, constantly weighing upon theie | half} always provided, it did not militate against | Japanese officials, before they remarked that 
minds, they should have been able, up to this| their own interests, in the long run, or the in-| Capt. Glynn could not see Mr, Levysshon, for 
moment, to suppress the least manifestation of| terests and purposes of the great white com- ‘he was ill; and that it was necessary for the 
anxiety, and apply themselves so closely and| munity of which they are members, and to|Governor to get permission from Yedo before 
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cheerfully to a matter in which they had no| which they are united by ties of blood, affec- | giving up the men. 


other interest than that which arose from a 
generous desire of seeing their cousins, whose 
situation was incomparably better than their 
own, fairly dealt with, in the apportionment of 
money, which they stood, or were likely soon 
to stand, much more in need of themselves. 

The United States interpreter, having com- 
municated to the Friends the inquiry of the 
Sachem, immediately raised a formidable ob- 
jection against the granting of his request. No 
petition, he said, could be lawfully transmitted 
to the Government, but through the regularly 
constituted channel—the Sub Indian agent for 
the District. 

This was true enough ; a heavy penalty,— 
something like a thousand dollars—being pro- 
vided for such an intrusion into the province 
of that functionary. But Oshkosh, taking no 
notice of the objection, went on to say further, 
that the chiefs wished the Commissioner to pen 
the petition, and they would tell him what to 
put in it. 

The Commissioner, who, of course, felt very 
desirous that the means of communicating their 
griefs to the President might be afforded them, 
replied, that, although in council, he could not 
gratify them, as the council was called, by 
direction of the President, for a special pur- 
pose, and he had no authority to enter upon 
any other business ; yet, if the chiefs wished 
to wrilé a letter to Washington, he knew of 
nothing to prevent his being the bearer of it. 

The interpreter again objected, with increas- 
ed animation, that such an act would be a 
direct encroachment upon the duties of the 
Indian Agent, who, with himself, was appoint- 
ed to be the sole medium of communication 
between the Indians and the Government ; and 
that he would not remain with the council, if 
any such interference were attempted. He 
understood it to be the wish of these Indians 
to remonstrate with the Government upon the 
subject of their removal. They did not like 
the country to which they were to be sent ; it 
was not suitable in itself and was too far off. 

The interpreter was right, legally ; but it 
was a hard case for the poor Indians, This 
system of affecting to consider them as inde- 
pendent sovereign nations, when treaties, for 
the acquisition of their dominions, are to be 
got up; and as unreasoning and froward chil. | 


tion and policy. If that white community 
should, however, unhappily, adopt the idea, 
that the presence of a body of Indians, in their 
vicinity, was a hindrance to the march of im- 
provement, or that the lands which they own 
could be turned to more profitable account, by 
themselves, and should, therefore, set to work 
the secret springs of intrigue, or the more mani- 
fest powers of fraud, persecution and oppres- 
sion, to drive them from their heritage, which 
of these Indian agents would venture to oppose 
the popular impulse, or would invoke the aid 
of Government, on the side of justice and hu- 
manity, or dare to incur the displeasure of 
men of influence, by countenancing the op- 
pressed, so far as to transmit their cry for 
mercy to their Great Father? 

Every address from the Indians to the Go- 
vernment, must pass, if it pass at all, through 
his hands, and he has full power to suppress 
what he pleases. ‘There is no one to call him 
to account. Although the Indians may be 
sensible, that, instead of the channel, he is the 
gulf between them and the Powers above, 
which swallows whatever is thrown into it, 
they can make their complaint, only to him. 
They cannot state that simple fact, in writing, 
to the Government ; they cannot so much as 
send a delegate to represent their grievance, 
unless with the approbation of that very agent. 
Is fot the establishment of such agencies to 
befriend the Indians a mockery ? 

Under these painful circumstances, the 
Commissioner could only reply to the reason- 
able request of the chiefs, that he should as- 
sume no duties that did not appertain to his 
station. But, he added, he would go so far as 
to say, that if he were an Indian agent, he 
would forward to Washington any petition the 
Indians might desire to send. 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


Americans in Japan—Cruise of the U. 8. Sloop- 
of-war Preble. 


(Continued from page 111.) 


On the 23d, Serai Tatsnosen returned. He 
remarked that Mr. Levysshon had had an in- 
terview with the Governor, and proposed to 
obviate the need of referring to Yedo by tak- 


dren, to be kept in a state of pupilage and re-|ing the men himself, and would come aboard 


straint, when they would defend their natural 
rights before the Head of the great Republic, 
which is rapidly swallowing them, in its capa- 
cious and voracious maw, is a system of injus- 
tice and oppression. Who are these Indian 
agents? ‘They may be and perhaps, frequent- 
ly are, people who pass in the world for re- 
spectable and not inhuman beings; but they 
are only men and white men too. They may 
harbour no hostile feeling to the Indians, no 
particular desire to see them trodden under 


in two days upon the matter. Captain Glynn 
told him this mode of answering an official 
note was very improper, and the commander 
of the Preble could only confer with the Gov- 
ernor, and could not be put off and delayed in 
this manner with vain excuses, concluding his 
reply by asking, “Am I to get the men?” 
«“ This cannot be. Why not stay a few days? 
You will get the men, J think.” This last 
phrase formed a part of almost every remark 
of the interpreter ; and when questioned if the 


Upon receiving this an- 
swer the commander of the Preble sternly told 
the Chief, that is enough ; the ship can stay at 
Nagasaki no longer ; its commander has busi- 
ness only with the Governor of that city, and 
knows nothing of the Dutch factory in this 
business, and he will get under weigh in a few 
hours, and leave, to report his reception to his 
superior and to his own Government which 
had sent him there, and well knew how to re- 
cover its citizens, and had the power to do so. 
Hearing this decided language, the Chief 
seemed to lose his imperturbable nonchalance, 
and said he would exert all his influence to get 
the men soon, adding, “ | think you may ex. 
pect it—” ‘Stop! You have had time enough 
to think, and I'll do the thinking now,” replied 
the captain, “do you promise me now, that the 
men shall be delivered up in three days from 
this, for | will stay no longer?” Thus press- 
ed, the Governor’s messenger promised that in 
three days they should be handed over to the 
American commander, whereupon the parties 
shook hands. The Chief afierwards walked 
over the vessel, inspected the crew at general 
quarters, &c., and then took his leave. 

On the 25th, the chief, Matsmora Schai, re- 
turned, and on taking his seat, remarked, that 
Mr. Levysshon being too sick to come off, had 
sent a substitute, who was in the boat along 
side, and he wished to know if he might come 
on board, Capt. Glynn directed the officer to 
go to the gangway and invite him to come up; 
but Moreama, the interpreter, interfered, and 
said it was necessary for him to give him per- 
mission todoso. This gentleman, Mr. Bassle, 
brought a letter from Mr. Levysshon, offering 
a quantity of provisions, which Capt. Glynn 
was of course compelled to decline, as he had 
already told the authorities he must pay for 
what he took. Mr. B. also brought some Ja- 
panese official documents in Dutch, with four 
signatures and seals attached to them, which 
he orally translated, 

One of them was an informal reply from the 
Governor, through the Opperhoofd, in which, 
after reciting the names of the sailors, he says 
that it has been represented at Court that the 
men were to be sent away by the next Dutch 
ship, and are now handed over to the superin- 
tendent to be surrendered to the American 
man-of-war ; but though they (the sailors) re- 
ported that their ship was wrecked, yet the 
law of Japan strictly forbids any person vol- 
untarily approaching its shore; and as it is 
plain that long voyages cannot be taken in 
boats, in future persons coming ashore in this 
manner will be carefully examined. The 
Governor adds, that these men were provided 
for, and yet in violation of the laws of the 
land, broke out of their residence several times, 
and escaped into the country, but were recap- 
tured and pardon granted to them; and con- 
cludes by requesting the superintendent to 
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» On ——_—— . ——_ 
id inform the American commander that whalers} Shortly after this, the Japanese officers and would be furnished them. Their luggage was 
1 from his country are not to resort to the Ja-|the whole party took their leave, and the boat|all brought ashore and ticketed, and placed 

anese seas, as the present case, and one in|containing the shipwrecked mariners came) within a house in a village; five days after 
he 1847, show that they are becoming more |alongside, and they on deck. ‘Their names|they were again removed to prison; and so 
at numerous. were—Robert McCoy, of Philadelphia; John| ridiculously afraid were the Japanese of for- 
or The other paper seemed to be a report of |Ball, of Kempville, N. Y.; Jacob Boyd, of | eigners looking at their possessions, that these 
he their guard, and contained a notice of the arri- | Springfield, N. J. ; John Martin, of Rochester, | filieen unarmed sailors were conducted to their 
re val near the island of Lisili, belonging to Yesso,| N. Y. ; John Waters, of Oahu; and Melchar| lodging through a file of armed soldiers lining 
n- within the principality of Matsmai, of fifieen | Biffar, of N. Y., Americans; Harry Buarder, | both sides of the street. 
‘Id North American whalers, who asked for as- | James Hall, Manna, Mokea, Steam, Jack, and| Here the men remained quiet till the twenty 
at sistance, and had a residence given them. It} Hiram, Hawaiians, all formerly belonging to| days were up, constantly in charge of a guard, 
si- then detailed the several occasions on which|the ship Ladoga; and Ranald M‘Donald, of| and restrained from walking about, at which 
nd these men had broken out of their “ residence,” | Astoria, belonging to the ship Plymouth. The |time they were told no vessel would be ready 
his and been retaken, and forgiven after they had | cunning of the Japanese in deferring the deli-| until twenty days more had elapsed; at the 
ew asked pardon ; they were instructed to behave | very until they had finished all their own con-| expiration of this second period, they were in- 
his properly, and promised to obey the warning. | ferences, and placed themselves in security | formed that they would not be allowed to leave 
ich Their repeated attempts to break out compell-| aboard their own boats, was very evident, as/the place till January, and their application to 
re- ed the Japanese authorities to take them away | thereby all charges brought by their misused | be permitted to depart in their own boats was 
80. from the temple and put them in prison, though | prisoners would fall harmless upon them.| refused. Finding that no dependence could be 
vief not only had they themselves promised to be |‘They may have been conscious that a confer-| placed in the assertions of the Japanese, 
ce, quiet, but the Dutch superintendent had cau-|ence upon the deck of the Preble might have| McCoy and Bull made their escape from the 
get tioned them to remain easy until they were| been unpleasant, and they placed at a disad-| prison, intending if possible to reach the coast 
ex: liberated. After reciting the time, nature, and | vantageous equality with those whom they had | and get to sea in a boat; but they were cap- 
igh result of the diseases each one has suffered, it | so badly treated, [tured in the first village they approached to 
ied concluded with saying that their incarceration} The narrative of the imprisonment of these | ask for food, and taken back to their comrades, 
the was wholly owing to their own restiveness.|unhappy mariners shows the cruelty of the! Awhile afier their return, on the occurrence 
om Soon after the reading of these documents, and | Japanese Government, and the necessity of| of a quarrel, the guard nailed Bull into a grated 
pss. their delivery to Capt. Glynn, the party left | making some arrangement with it involving the| crib by himself for ten days; the cage was too 

t in the ship. better usage of those who are cast upon their} low for him to stand up, and when he hallooed 
the A new visiter, Hagewana Matasak, came |shores. The men told their story to Captain | to his comrades, violating the orders of his 

ties on the 26th with Moreama, to announce to|Glynn in a straightforward manner, which) keepers not to speak, he was jammed at with 
ked Capt. Glynn that the men would be given up|carried conviction with it; and we are happy|a stick to compel him to be quiet; for four 

eral according to promise and inquiring with some | in being able to furnish the following account} days out of these ten he was unable to eat, 
earnestness if he would then sail. The posi-| compiled from their depositions. While he was in this cage, McCoy and Mar- 

Te tive assurance that this would be done seemed| It appears that the men from the Ladoga de- | tin made their escape, but were soon arrested 

that to relieve him vastly, and he then proceeded | serted her on account of ill usage, and went|on the coast, though not before McCoy had 
had to say that Capt. Glynn’s request to visit Mr. |off in three boats about June 5th, 1848, near| swam out a distance from the shore ; they were 

ong Levysshon on shore, had been communicated | the straits of Sangar. They cruised along the} both put in a crib or cage by themselves after 
ome to the Governor, who had refused to grant per- | coast of Yesso, and landed to get food and} they were brought back ; and Bull added to 

r to mission, as it was against the laws of Japan. | water, but being refused, put to sea and landed | their company. Here they remained twenty- 
up; He was told that this was enough; and|again about three miles north, where the vil-/| five days, fed through a hole just large enough 
and the question was then asked if the laws of| lagers built them three mat sheds, and supplied | to admit a cup. Martin was taken out once, 

per- Japan were in books. “No, no! Not so; the|them with food. On the morning of the 7th, | after some high words had passed between him 

ssle, French and Dutch put their laws in books, but|an officer inquired why they had come there, | and the others, and thrown on the ground; 
ring our Governor gives us the law.” “ Did your|and gave them permission to stay till a north-| standing on him, the Japanese bound his arms, 
yon Governor give you the law prohibiting foreign-|erly wind blew to carry them away; and/and then raised him up and secured him toa 
had ers quitting the Dutch factory at Desima, or| meanwhile ordered a calico screen to be put! post where they beat him with a bight of a 

+ for did the emperor make it?” asked Captain|up, and guards posted, to prevent them going) rope over his face and head; after which he 

» Ja- Glynn. He was told that this was an impe-|into or seeing the adjoining country. ‘l‘hese| was returned to his cage, at the intercession of 
four rial regulation ; and when a copy of Ingersoll’s | soldiers were armed with swords aud match-| his incensed companions, who endeavoured to 

hich Digest of the laws of the United States was | locks, and their superiors were cased in mail| break out. 

offered to him for his acceptance, he again aad Japanned helmets, or hats made of paper, (To be continued.) 

n the quoted law to decline taking it. The number |and resembling broad-brimmed Quaker hats ;| i“ 

hich, and object of American vessels which early |the men carried the match for their matchlocks Cuntamantented. 

says resorted to the Japanese waters was then sta-| at their waist. : 

t the ted, and on this subject the chief was evidently| The shipwrecked sailors were supplied with Remarkable Deliveranee. 

dutch interested. about 160 pounds of rice and some firewood ; | Copy of a letter from T. D. W. to H.B. &., 

erin- After this conversation, a boat bearing the|on the next morning they put to sea again,| ~ Containing aa account of his marvellous 

rican Netherlands flag came alongside, and Mr. Bas- | pulling and sailing down the coast, everywhere| oo nane from d on ta Aliin Cocel 
>. ‘ape from drowning in Alum Creek. 

s) re- sleand another gentleman came on board, bring- | perceiving that the country was aroused, and ses 

t the ing some papers in Dutch, signed by the four | keeping off until they were invited ashore by a Mifflin Township, Obio, Feb. 15, 1832, 

1 vol- head Japanese interpreters, which Mr. B. orally | boat from a village near where they had first} Dear Brother,—Your very kind letter would 
it is translated. One of them contained an extract | landed ; here they found three mat inclosures| have been answered two weeks ago, but for 

en in from the laws to the following effect : run up for their reception since they came in| the same old reason, the pressure of a thou- 

n this “When shipwrecked foreigners have no|sight, and were told they could stay there till| sand cares. For the last five days, however, 
The means of returning home, they are allowed to|the wind became fair. On the afternoon of|a preventive of another sort has interposed, in 

vided sojourn, and their wants are provided for; and | the 9th, on attempting to go aboard their boats, | the shape of a most solemn providence. The 

of the on their arrival here they are to be sent back | they found they were prisoners, and the rea-| facts in brief are these : 

Limes, to their country by the Dutch Superintendent, | sons assigned for detaining them were that an| ‘The creeks and rivers in the interior of the 

recap- which is thus fixed by the law. ‘This being | officer wished 4o speak to them, and that their| State have been for some days past, much 

J con- duly considered, it is accordingly not allowed | boats were so frail and small they would all| swollen by the sudden melting of the snow, 

mnt to in future to land in the Japanese Empire.” perish, but that in twenty days a larger vessel! and by violent rains. At about eleven o’clock 
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Fa een FRIEND: 





last Friday night, our stage-wagon came to a 
ford of the Alum river, eight miles from Co- 
lumbus. After making a sort of floor with 
broken rails laid across s the top of the wagon, 


worked every energy in the ‘mortal s! roggle; spirit of adoption 1 to whisper faintly, * Abba, 
reached it; found no foothold ; seized with one} Father, even so, for thus it seemeth good in 
hand a root, the only succour ; held on a mo-| Thy sight.” Oh! if | had possessed more re- 
ment ; it broke, and the stream bore me on ; || ligion, if | had not been such a meagre starve- 


in order to keep the mails and our baggage | was soon back in the middle of the channel ling in piety, | should have shouted in tri- 


above the water, we entered the ford, “and | whirled in among rocks; whirled out again ;/umph, 


crossed—the horses swimming. 
If the team had not been an uncommonly | 
powerful one, perfectly manageable, accus- | 


stentorian voice, they would inevitably have 
been swept down the current. Three miles 
farther down the roads crossed the same river 
by another ford. 

After a little reconnoitering, 1 was persuad- 
ed it was impassable; but the drivers (there 
were two in company) insisted there was no 
danger—they knew all about the stream, had 
forded it a thousand times, and more than 
once when it was as high as then. 

The only passenger beside myself was a 
large coloured man ; as we entered the water, 
he became greatly alarmed; said he could 
swim ; grasped my cloak convulsively with 
one hand, and a part of the baggage with the 
other. Ina moment the horses were swim- 
ming; in another the water forced up the bed 
of the wagon, and precipitated both drivers 
and the other passenger into the stream. By 
this time the force of the torrent had swept the 
horses twenty or thirty feet below the fording 
ground, into very deep water. At this instant 
the leaders suddenly wheeled and made a des- 
perate push up stream, to gain the end of the 
ford on the opposite bank. While this was 
passing, the something upon which | stood 
gave way, and plunged me headlong into the 
flood. When | arose the leaders were hardly 
two yards from me, rearing and plunging 
against the current. As they were swimming 
directly towards me, to get out of their way 
was impossible. [| seized their bits, and for a 
moment kept them from swimming over me, 
but the next they struck me under them with 
their fore feet; I rose between the leaders and 
the wheel horses just in time to be siruck to 
the bottom again. 


When I rose, | was surrounded by the) 
horses, rearing upon each other in the panic | 


and desperation of drowning frenzy. How 
long before I was extricated from these perils 
1] cannot tell,—but not until we had been car- 
ried down stream a long distance. Finally, 
the Lord sent deliverance. 1 got loose, swam 
down stream with all my might to escape the 
only danger | apprehended ; for till then the 
thought of danger from the water had hardly 
occurred to me; but now the reality of my 
condition broke fully upon me, and I began to 
cast about for life. I was hurried on by a 
swift current, and knew it would require a 
mighty effort to reach the shore. 

My boots and over-shoes were full of water, 
and besides ordinary clothing, a heavy over- 
coat and overalls were dragging me down. | 
looked along the shore for a favourable point 
of access ; could see none ; swam down, down, 
down, down—looking far ahead as possible 
for a spot which promised foothold ; saw one; 
made for it ; struggled to reach it; the torrent 
swept me by ; saw another ; plunged for it; 


“Oh! Death,” even such a death, 


o Se 


with soaked garments ; exhausted by incessant 
and protracted struggling ; u 


to buoy me above the stifling wave. | sum- 
moned up my soul, and put the question, Must 
[ die? Must I die? Just then my eye caught 


and its top lay in the water. ‘To swim to it) 
as it lay out of the current, loaded as | was, | 
seemed impossible. I made a violent effort to} 
rid myself; first worked my over-shoes off; then 
keeping myself up by my feet, tried my sur-} 
tout coat again and again in vain; then tried 
to tear it off; partly succeeded ; (had thrown! 
off my cloak sometime before.) By this time! 
| had reached the proper angle for crossing | 
the current, and gaining the tree. 1 made the | 
last agonizing push for life. The Lord helped. 
When almost sinking, | seized a limb; it was 

covered with ice; my hand slipped; I seized 
another ; held on a moment; saw a large clus- 
ter of bushes some yards below, and the bank 
apparently sloping, so as to afford foothold. 
The muscles of my hand had become so stiff- 
ened with cold, that they were no longer sub- 
ject to volition; my grasp relaxed, and the 
stream floated me from the tree, and lodged 
me among the bushes, when my feet for the | 
first time struck the ground, 

1 was now out of the current, in a little bend 
of the bank; the water about waist high; a 
steep bank above me, and my whole frame so 
benumbed with cold, and exhausted with fa- 
tigue, that | could make no exertion. 

I thought of calling for help; but it was the 
dead of night. | was in the depths of a forest, 
and there might be no individual within miles, 
besides, my little cry would be drowned in the 
roar of the torrent. But there might be hope 
of rescue, and it was the last, the dying hope. 
I called help! oh help! At first 1 could 
scarcely speak at all; but alter a few efforts, 
could command my voice. | listened—no 
answer—called again and again—listened— 
oh! nothing, nothing but the mocking echo. 
To call was vaifi, to struggle was vain. 
cried aloud, “ Father, thy will be done.” 

How long | remained in this condition, | 
cannot tell ; “continued to call at intervals until 
| became sutistied that death had begun its 
work, |-was free from all pain; my whole 
body totally insensible, and yet as by miracle 
| I seemed to have the most perfect possession 
lofmy mind. Then, oh! then, I felt it ia my 
soul that the religion of the Bible is the religion 
to die by. ‘Oh! what would have been the 
horrors of that hour without a hope in Jesus? 
Not merely to die,—but to die alone, far ina 
strange land in a wilderness, at midnight,—to 








die a drowning death—to die without hope. 
Oh ! it would have torn my soul asunder, 

But bless the Lord, oh! my soul; Did He 
not enable thee to be as a weaned child upon 
his bosom, and with a little measure of the 


nearly gone. 
ithe last avenues of sense, but still the Lord 
preserved to me the most perfect exercise of 
my mind, and graciously enabled me to com- 
mend my spirit into his hands, in humble reli- 
a tree some distance below, which had fallen,!ance on the blood of the covenant. 
of those I loved, . . ; 


| badly bruised, benumbed with cold, loaded |*‘* where is thy sting?” 


But I have unconsciously left my story ; it 


urged on by a rush| was not long before my sight and hearing were 
tomed to deep fording, and withal abundantly | of a headlong torrent, and now too weak for! 


piied with the whip, and encouraged by a/any effort but that demanded by every moment 


Death seemed to be sealing up 


I thought 
Our common 


father in the Lord; our > eeloved Sabbath- 


school and teachers ; our brethren with whom 
we had laboured for the conversion of the 


world ; our cherished places of future useful- 


‘ness. These | commityed to God, and the 


word of His Grace. I cannot trace the ope- 
rations of my mind further. I probably soon 
sank into insensibility, broken only for a brief 
moment. ‘Then | had a dim flickering vision 
of lights and moving forms, and a vague 


dreamy consciousness of human voices, and 


then all vanished. My next moment of 
consciousness, was, as [ am told, afier a lapse 
of an hour and a half, when | opened my eyes 
upon forms bending over me, and countenances 
full of tenderness and sympathy. It was only 
the vivid flash of a moment, and then it faded 
away. 

But Lam at the bottom of my sheet, and 
must stop particnlars. Suffice it to stay, that [ ~ 
was drawn out of the water by three men, who 
were wakened out of sleep by my cries, though 
in a house on the opposite side of the stream, 
and as they tell me, eighty rods distant from 
the spot where they found me. They crossed 
the river some distance below, and searched 
up the stream till they found me among the 
willows. During Saturday and Sabbath I suf- 
fered much, Monday, was free from all pain, 
but very weak, ‘Tuesday, exercised a good 
deal. ‘This morning, (Wednesday) I feel al- 
most well, though my hands are still almost 
destitute of feeling and circulation. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





Talkativeness.—| have been in company 


|| with some young persons of our Society, who 


have been not a little injured by giving way to 
pride and foolish talkativeness, in respect to 
many matters, in which, though they seemed 
well informed, yet not keeping in the littleness 
and lowliness, they have acquitted themselves 
but ill, through letting in a forward, prating 
spirit. Now, ‘the best light in which we can 
view true talents and virtues, and in which 
they are set off to the best advantage, is the 
sombre shade of humility. For the more the 
frame-work is coloured, or guilt, or carved, or 
ornamented, the more there is to take off the 
attention of the eye from the picture itself. 





te 


It was a maxim with the Jews, “ that he who 
did not bring up his son to some honest call- 
ing, brought him up a thief.” 
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Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 


Beautiful Poem. 


The poem which follows is said, by a cor- 
respondent, to have been written by Charles 
Mackay, some time Editor of the Glasgow Ar- 
gus, and to have appeared in a little volume 
called “ Voices from the Crowd.” We re- 
member reading it some years since, and being 
impressed by the solemnity and beauty of the 
thought, but we had forgotten the author’s 
name.—N. Y. Even. Post. 


WISH. 


Tell me, ye winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind softened to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity, as it answered—* No!” 


Tell me thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Know’st thou some favoured spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where surrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies ? 
The loud wave rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for awhile, and sighed to answer—* No !” 


And thou serenest moon, 

That with such holy face 

Dost look upon the earth, 

Asleep in night’s embrace, 

Tell me, in all thy round 

Hast thou not seen sume spot, 

Where miserable man 

Might find a happier lot ? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 
And a voice sweet, but sad, responded—* No !” 


Tell me, my secret soul, 
Oh! tell me, Hope and Faith, 
Is there no resting place, 
From sorrow, sin, and death ; 
Is there no happy spot, 
Where mortals may be blessed, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love—best boons to mortals given, 


Waved their bright wings, and whispered—" Yee ! in 
Heaven !” 


= 
For ** The Friend.” 


JOHN STICKLAND. 


(Continued from page 108.) 


It was John’s maxim to return good for evil. 

If he was told, Such an one is your enemy ; 
his reply was, Then I'll try and do him some 
Hearing that a near relative had spo- 

ken evil of him, he took a horse and rode over 
to see him. ‘Tenderly and affectionately he 
reasoned with him on his improper conduct, 
and before parting made him a present. Over- 
come by the gentle and Christian spirit in 
which he acted, the other burst into tears, and 
a “Til never speak against you as long as 
live.” 
Meeting with a stranger one day, whilst rid- 
ing on the road, they fell into conversation on 
the planting of trees, a subject with which J. 
S. was very familiar. Ever watchful to mind 
the pointings of duty, he felt his mind drawn 
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13: “Instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir tree, and instead of the briar shall come up 
the myrtle tree,” &c.; and to illustrate the 
two states it represented, and the necessity of 
a change from the first or fallen nature, to 
that of a regenerated Christian. Some time 
after he received from an unknown hand a fine 
myrtle tree, carefully packed, which he set 
out in a favourite spot in the shrubbery at 
East Holme, and prized highly. From whom 
it came remained a mystery, till one day he 
received a message from the principal inn at 
Wareham, informing that a person there wish- 
ed to speak with him. The stranger asked if 
he had received a myrtle. ‘ Yes,” replied he, 
“but I never knew whence it came.” “| 
sent it,” returned the other. ‘ Do you remem- 
ber seeing me on the road, and speaking to 
me about the briar and the myrtle? | was 
then as a thorn and a briar, but now, through 
grace, Lam become a myrtle.” It appeared 
that the communication had left a deep and 
lasting impression on the mind of the stranger, 
and produced a happy effect. 

Another instance of his attention to little 
impressions of duty occurred at Poole. He 
felt his mind drawa to the house of a member 
of the Society of Friends, and though he had 
never been there before, he yielded and went. 
During the conversation that ensued, he spoke 
of seeing a man in the stocks who struggled 
to release himself, but in vain ; while his efforts 
only increased his suffering and injured him- 
self. What further passed is not related ; but 
as he was coming away, the woman of the 
house said, ‘* Now | see why thou wast sent 
to my house. A dear child has been taken 
from me by death, and | have felt it hard to 
give it up ; but like the man in the stocks, my 
struggles only hurt myself. I must try to be 
quietly resigned to the Divine will.” 

Travelling on the road to Worth he over- 
took a clergyman, who said to him; “ Some 
men go about preaching who have never had 
a college education, How should they under- 
stand the Bible? How should such men know 
how to preach ?” 

J. S.—Perhaps they have been to higher 
schools than you gentlemen parsons. 

Clergyman.—Higher schools! | thought 
there were none higher than Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

J. S.—Yes, there are; two—the school of 
Moses, and the school of Christ. 1 have been 
in the school of Moses. There I learned what 
a wicked heart | had; and I cried, O wretched 
man that | am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? I went to Christ’s school, 
and there I learned to be meek and lowly in 
heart, and found rest to my soul. And as to 
understanding the Bible; there is the experi- 
mental part, [of which it may be said] Put off 
thy shoes from thy feet, for this is holy 
ground. Here; neither you nor I, nor any 
man, can approach, till he knows what that 
saying meaneth, ‘* Blessed are they that do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 

Believing it right to hold a meeting at Gus- 
sage, a hamlet in Dorsetshire, on the morning 
of the appointed day, soon after he rose, under 
solemn religious impressions, he said to his 
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to refer to the beautiful passage in Isaiah lix. | wife, “ We shull have opposition to-day. Three 


j= will come out to oppose us.” Undaunted 
however by this divine intimation (as he be- 
| lieved it to be,) he set out to go there, and on 
| the road, falling in with a neighbouring farmer 
se gave him the same information. As they 
| rode on together, the farmer at whose house 
| the meeting was to be held, came to meet 
them. “Iam glad you are come,” said he, 
* but sorry to tell you we shall have opposi- 
tion to-day. Three men are coming out 
against us, employed by the parson, to see if 
they can turn anything to vur disadvantage. 
They may cause much disturbance; but if 
you will risk your persons, | shall not mind 
paying my fines, for my cottage is not yet 
licensed.” 

Many people assembled, and the house 
would not hold them. Observing a green hill 
near, J. S. said to his friends, “* When our 
blessed Lord was on earth, he held a meeting 
on a mount, and what shall hinder us from 
doing the like?” They assembled on the hill ; 
and as he stood with his friends among the 
gathered multitude, he saw three men near 
the assembly, looking very fierce and evident- 
ly watching what might be done and said. He 
presently addressed them with, “| am glad to 
see you here, | hope you will give a faithful 
account tu your master of what you may see 
and hear. Tell him you have heard a man 
who is not afraid of men or devils ;” for he 
felt at that moment endued with a holy cour- 
age. The countenances of the men soon 
changed ; they were subdued by the power in 
which he spake—peaceably joined the congre- 
gation, and when prayer was made, took off 
their hats. The meeting proved a precious, 
tendering season to those who waited on the 
Lord. One feeble old man sat weeping nearly 
all the time. When the meeting closed, he 
said with a voice tremulous through age: ‘| 
heard there would be persecution, and [ walk- 
ed from Winborne, [six miles] to help bear 
some of the blows.” His extreme feebleness 
reminded J. S. of the saying, “To be knocked 
down with a feather ;” yet he came, not to re- 
turn blow for blow, but to bear blows for 
others ; thus acting in the spirit of the aposto- 
lie language, “* We ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren.” 

It is difficult for the active mind of man to 
renounce all self-dependence, and attain to a 
state of simple reliance on the leadings and 
openings of the Holy Spirit. There is much 
in the disposition of man which prompts the 
belief that his natural or acquired abilities, and 
the experience already gained, may safely be 
trusted to guide his steps. Even when there 
is a ready assent to the unchangeable truth, 
** Without me ye can do nothing,” still without 
constant watchfulness and frequent humilia- 
tions, there will be, almost insensibly, perhaps, 
to the individual himself, a leaning to crea- 
turely dependence ; which, soover or later, like 
the “ broken reed,” pierces the hand that rests 
upon it. ‘True stillness—silence to all the mo- 
tions of the selfish principle in the human 
breast—is a state of high but needful experi- 
ence. The wisdom of man, however specious 
the garb in which it clothes itself; or however 
it may counter/eit that which cometh from 
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above, so as to deceive many, can never work (this day? ‘ Hearken unto me, ye that know | esteemed a signal favour ; the absence of hu- 


the righteousness of God. 
measure of Christian experience attained to, 
the more forcibly are these truths felt. 

Joha Nelson, a plain, illiterate, and hard- 
working stone-mason, of Birstall, in Yorkshire, 
being called as he believed to the ministry of 
the Gospel, was concerned to give up all to 
follow his Divine Master. He was a striking 
example of simple dependence upon Divine 
guidance, and though much persecuted on ac- 
count of his religion, stood stedfast in his tes- 
timony through severe sufferings. He was 
instrumental in gathering a large congregation 
where he lived; and when asked how he pre- 
pared his sermons, by one who probably des- 
pised his want of education, he meekly 
answered, “I do not study what to say ; but 
speak as the Spirit of God enables me.” He 
was pressed for a soldier, but believing war to 
be contrary to the commands of Christ, he re- 
fused to fight ; and though shut up in a dun- 
geon and sorely buffeted by the officers, their 
cruelty could not shake his constancy. 

John Berridge, a pious minister of Everton, 
being engaged to preach in a neighbouring 
parish, was prevented by unexpected circum- 
stances from making the usual preparation. 
He was obliged to ascend the pulpit with no- 
thing before him to say to the people, but amid 
the embarrassment which such a situation was 
calculated to produce, his mind was favoured 
with a calm, and such a mercilul extension of 
help from on high, that he had no lack of per- 
tinent matter, and so fully was he convinced 
of the advantage of depending upon the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, that he never penned a sermon 
afterward. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 
SARAH GRUBB. 


We have recently had put into our hands, 
a lively testimony concerning that valiant 
minister of Christ, Sarah (Lynes) Grubb, who 
stood forth almost single-handed at times, 
against some that were striking at the doctrines 
of Friends. We suppose from its tenor, that 
it comes from one who was intimately ac- 
quainted with her. The high character it 
gives of the disciple, and the minister, of the | 
Lord Jesus, is well worth being pondered by 
all into whose hands it may come, who profess 
to walk by the same rule that she did. We 
entertain no doubt of the justness of the memo- | 
rial; and when we advert to the bitter cup of | 
which that dear Friend drank, particularly in 
the latter part of her ministerial labours, and 
yet how she was owned by her Lord in the 
display of his Divine power for her guidance 
and support, it administers solid ground for | 
hope, that those who steadily follow in the! 
same path, will be kept to the end, and like 
her, know their sun to go down in brightness. 
Of what weight then are the reproaches of 
men, or the opposition of those, however high 
they may stand, who slight the doctrines of 
the Gospel as maintained by ancient Friends, 
or the testimony of their successors, to the 
simplicity of the Truth as it reveals itself to 
the humble, self-denying follower of Christ at 





law; fear ye not the reproach of men, neither 
be ye afraid of their revilings. For the moth 
shall eat them up like a garment, and the 
worm shall eat them like wool : but my righte- 
ousness shall be forever, and my salvation 
from generation to generation.” 


“Private Testimony concerning Sarah Grubb, 
late of Sudbury, who departed this life on 
the 16th day of Third month, 1842, aged 
about 69 years. 


“Tt has long been on my mind to preserve, 
in writing, a few particulars concerning my 
dear and valued friend, Sarah Grubb, the | 
sweet savour of whose exercised spirit rests 
with me, though more than two years have 
passed since, released from all trial and con- 
flict, the immortal part left its earthly taberna- 
cle to be forever with the Lord. Her deep 
understanding in spiritual things, and large 
experience of the dealings of the Almighty 
with his children (whom He sees meet to bring 
through many baptisms for their furtherance 
in the Divine Life, and in order to their be- 
coming vessels of usefulness in His Church), 
eminently qualified her for service, and for ex- 
altation to the high character of a ‘ mother in | 
Israel.’ Such, truly, she was to many, yet| 
very careful not to interfere with the work of | 
the Lord in the hearts of those whom He was 
training for His own use; for though great 
her sympathy with them, she durst not evince 
it in the will and wisdom of the natural man. 
She would travail with them in spirit, and 
pour in the oil and the wine as the Master in- 
structed her, taking no honour or glory to her- 
self; not drawing any to herself but to Him 





The larger the | righteousness, the people in whose heart is my | man help and sympathy keeping her in close 


communion with her heavenly Friend, in 
whom and with whom her life was. He was 
her Leader and Teacher, her Comforter and 
Strength; and as she advanced in her Chris- 
tian course, her Bow and Battle-axe. She 
trusted in Him and was not confounded. 
“The depth of her sufferings was known 
but to her God; great were her inward con- 


flicts before her public engagements ; nor did 


these lessen afier many years of experience 
and of service; for not very long before her 
death she said, ‘I feel it as fearful a thing to 
speak in our small week-day meeting, as | did 
when my mouth was first opened in the min- 
istry.” * The work of the ministry is an awful 
work—oh, how deep must we dwell to move 
with and in the Gift, the Anointing!’ * Fami- 
ly visits have ever felt to me most fearful. A 
single eye is required that we may be preserv- 
ed from doing harm, and that the word of the 
Lord may be declared.’ Believing that a pre- 
cious Gilt was entrusted to her by her Divine 
Master, her great concern was that it should 
be kept pure, and that nothing should interfere 
with the exercise of it. She once remarked, 
‘It would not do for me to be frequent in pay- 
ing social visits; | have not strength for it; if 
I were to give myself out in this way | should 
suffer loss in the best sense, and my gift would 
not belively. ‘Those who have but one talent, 
and are called to the work of the ministry, 
ought to be especially careful that nothing rob 
them of spiritual strength. | have one talent,’ 

“Thus by an unreserved submission to the 
sanctifying power of the cross of Christ, and 
child-like obedience to the Divine will, Sarah 
Grubb became, in no common degree, a sharer 


who is the Light and Life of his people, even | jn those privileges of the disciples of Jesus, so 
to Christ their Redeemer. Oh, how does my | largely partaken of by the living members of 
aoed. fad thexpildean Grom the Mectec's| ercd fr tna auilny aterded' ts apholh the 

aster's| gaged in the ability afforded to uphold the 
table. Very ye pas Pot - a a os | Standard of Sg and - testimonies given 
young years, when seeking the Lord Jesus/ys to bear. Her spiritual perception was re- 
Christ with earnestness of heart, and when | markably clear ; me eiaktty om and pow- 
they needed maternal care to cherish the | erful, accompanied with holy unction, and fre- 
growth of the precious life, the heavenly plant, | quently of z, prophetic ode: She was 
and to prepare it to encounter the blasts from | often remarkably favoured with near access to 
the wilderness; sometimes by wholesome | the throne of grace, and her soul poured forth 


counsel, and sometimes by unfolding the pages | jn fervent prayer to the Lord. ‘Spare thy 


of her own experience ; but, above all,—was | 
the continual fervent frame of her spirit, in | 
the midst of many domestic solicitudes ! 

“There was a weightiness, a watchfulness | 
of mind, evidencing very clearly that her an- 
chor was in God. It was felt in the morning | 
and evening seasons of family reading and | 
silence, and tended to the gathering of all pre- 
sent to the Fountain of living waters—it was 
felt in the pursuance of social duties—it was a 
guard to her words, often few in number, and | 
peculiarly so in religious converse. Early | 
drawn to the Lord herself, and taught by His | 
Spirit, it was of Him she would have all to| 
learn. 

“In the school days of our beloved Friend, 
and for several succeeding years, she had no} 
oue to whom she could communicate her men- 
tal exercises, and those baptisms by which the 
Lord was preparing her to come forth in the 
work of the ministry. This she afierwards 





people, O God, and give not thy heritage to 
reproach.’ Much did she wrestle in her secret 
chamber for the children of her people, saying 
on one occasion, ‘Often are my knees bowed 
in supplication to the Father of mercies on be- 
half of the precious children.’ These she 
loved most tenderly, earnestly seeking to bring 
them to the Saviour’s fold; and largely could 
she tell them of His love, from what she had 
herself felt when a child. 

‘Oh! that al] those of every age, who heard 
her persuasive invitations, to *‘ Come, taste and 
see that the Lord is good,’ may, in the winding 
up of time, unite with her, and the redeemed 
of all generations, in ascribing 

* «Salvation to our God which sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb’ forever and 
ever. 

R. R.” 

“ Ninth month, 1844. 


—-——— 











For ** 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 110.) 


On the 27th of Third month, 1788, Sarah 
Harrison thus wrote: “ Yesterday | was ata 
small meeting in Charlestown, when the states 
of those present were laid open before them, | 
trust in a clear light, though not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom. I often think | am 
one of the most stammering speech of any that 
ever were sent forth on such an errand. May 
He that promised to be with the mouth of 
Moses, be with me at all times, especially when 
engaged in his cause, and teach me what I 
shall say, is the desire of my heart; that so 
his great name may be exalted, and self may 
be abased in me.” ‘ Afthough the Lord has 
been pleased at times to lead me through the 
valley and shadow of death, yet there have been 
times when I could sing praises to his name, 
and extol him that rideth upon the heavens.” 

It was no doubt one small addition to the 
trials of Sarah Harrison, in being so long de- 
tained in arduous, soul-humbling labour in the 
Southern States, that she was thereby debar- 
red from attending the marriage of her adopted 
daughter, and spiritual child, Sarah Dicken- 
son. Sarah Dickenson had passed through 
many outward trials, and inward baptisms in 
early life, and appeared in the ministry when 
avery child in years. She had been acknow- 
ledged by her meeting as a minister of the 
Gospel of life and salvation, when but eighteen 
years of age, and now with the unity of her 
friends, she was uniting herself in marriage 
with a sweet-spirited, humble-minded disciple 
of the Lord Jesus, Charles Williams. Charles 
had for some time believed himself called to the 
work of the ministry, and he had often in fa- 
mily gatherings, and sometimes in more public 
assemblies, given way to the calls of duty in 
this line. His communications were brief, but 
lively, and met with the unity and approbation 
of his Friends. ‘Their marriage took place in 
the Third month of this year. A few weeks 
after that event, Sarah Williams thus wrote to 
Sarah Harrison. 

“ Philadelphia, 19th of Fourth mo., 1788. 
“ My dear Mother,— 

“Being informed by thy dear husband of 
an opportunity for conveying letters to thee, | 
thought I felt a freedom once more to stain 
some paper, as a testimony of my unshaken 
love and sympathy for thee; and more espe- 
cially as my mind was peculiarly impressed, 
upon receiving such intelligence, with a sacred 
and blessed promise uttered by the lip of Truth, 
that every one who had left father, mother, 
houses and children for his sake, should receive 
in this life an hundred fold, and in that to 
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gah, and to see far into the holy land. My 
spirit has secretly rejoiced in prospect, that 
the glorious gospel day which has dawned will 
rise higher and higher, breaking down all the 
walls of opposition which obscure its bright- 
ness. Yea, my dear mother, permit me to 
say, that I believe it has not been for nought 
that thou hast been called into that desolate 
part of the vineyard; for the Master, it seems 
to me, is about to visit the highways and hedges, 
and to draw.as it were, the heathen by his 
powerful love to come in and sup with him. 

“Oh! how my heart often overflows with 
love towards those who have sat in darkness ; 
—believing that light is about to spring up ; 
and what if it should shine with more distin- 
guished brightness, where it has been least 
heretofore known! Insomuch that it may be 
said, ‘Where is the fury of the oppressor !’ 
When the lion comes to lie down with the 
lamb, and there is no hurting nor destroying 
in all the Lord’s holy mountain. 

“*T wish not to be like the captive exile that 
hasteneth to be loosed ; yet suffer me to desire 
thee, if permitted, still to remember me in thy 
approaches to the Father of mercies, that | 
may in his time hear the language of ‘ Break 
the bands from off thy neck, O captive daugh- 
ter of Sion.’ Excuse my disclosure of such 
sentiments to thee ; as itis as I have been wont 
to do. 

“ Farewell. 
Saran WILtraMs.” 

How sweetly did this adopted child enter 
into feeling with her mother in the Truth. We 
shall yet have to see how remarkably that mo- 
ther was blessed in her further labours in the 
South. 

There are perhaps, few cases of fellow feeling 
more intimate than that which existed between 
Robert Widders and his valued friend Marga- 
ret Fox. She says, writing of Robert, after 
his death, * It is too much to write here, what 
comfort, strength, and assistance he hath been 
to me and mine, both when we were in prison 
and out of prison ; he would not have failed to 
come to see us night or day over two dan- 


cholls’s house. The priest at first in the spirit 


of deceit, fawned on the prisoner, and affected 
great moderation, but Robert, whose spiritual 
eyes were anointed to see through the mask of 
hypocrisy put on for that occasion, told him 
that the spirit of persecution lodged in him. 
He replied, “ Nay, | am no such a man,” Al- 
most immediately, however, forgetting his 
assumed character, he told the Justice that 
Robert had stolen the horse he had with him, 
and the hatred of his heart bursting into open 
acknowledgment, he added, that he could find 
it in his heart with his own hands to be the 
prisoner’s executioner. On hearing this, Robert 
said, “ Did not | say unto thee, that the spirit 
of persecution lodged in thee?” 

Justice Brisco drew up a warrant, under au- 
thority of which Robert was to be committed 
to Carlisle gaol, and gave it toa constable. 
He then called the prisoner once more, and 
asked him by what authority and power he 
came to seduce and bewitch people? Robert 
answered, ‘* [ came not to seduce and bewitch 
people, but I came in that power which shall 
make thee and all the powers of the earth bend 
and bow before it, viz., The mighty power of 
God.” As the prisoner spoke this under a 
sense of the prevalence of that power in which 
he was travelling in the ministry, the justice 
was struck with sudden terror and dread. He 
took the warrant from the constable, and 
caused him to take Robert out of the village, 
and set him at liberty on the neighbouring 
moor. 

After this, in the year 1657, Robert being 
at Skipton, in Yorkshire, he spoke to a priest 
and then addressed his people, “ directing them 
to the Word of God in the heart, which divides 
between the precious and the vile.” From 
thence he went toa moor side where some 
Friends were gathered together, and sat down 
amongst them. Immediately it was revealed 
unto him, that a justice by the name of Coats, 


|who had been present at the steeple house, 
| would send for him. 
| men and men on foot drew near, and arresting 
| him, carried him before the justice, who told 


Soon after, many horse- 


gerous sands, if it had been in the depth of| him that he had broken the law in disturbing 


winter. Many a time hath he done so of his 
own accord, and for the most part | have been 
sensible of his coming before he came, so near 
and dear he was unto me.” 

Robert Widders was born in Lancashire, in 
the year 1618, of parents who were honest, 
and respectable in the community. He was 
early engaged in seeking after durable riches 
and righteousness, but found no permanent 
rest, no clear satisfaction in his religious exer- 
cises, until in the year 1652 he met with 
George Fox, and heard him preach Christ 
Jesus the Light of the world,—the inward 


come, life everlasting: the remembrance of} guide and director of all the Lord’s faithful 


which I thought was sufficient to bear up such 
through every proving dispensation, allotted in 
this state of pilgrimage. And though it is my 
lot to inhabit very frequently, the prison-house 
where not so much as one ray of light is suf- 
fered to penetrate the thick walls; and also 
to feel strongly fettered, so that I am not capa- 
ble of moving hand or foot,—yet | have thought 
some few times, that I have been at least 
suffered to look, as from the top of Mount Pis- 


children. As he received this doctrine in faith 
and obedience, he found comfort pour into his 
tribulated soul, and a blessed light to dispel 
the spiritual darkness he had long been in. 

In 1653, being at Ackton steeple house, he 
rebuked Priest Nicholls, telling him he was a 
deceiver, an enemy of Christ, and that the 
hand of the Lord was against him, For say- 
ing this, Robert was arrested by order of Jus- 
tice Brisco, and was examined at priest Ni- 


|loved by those who knew him. 


the priest, and he might by the law send him 
to York Castle. Robert had a secret opening 
that the heart of the justice had been in mea- 
sure reached, and his understanding somewhat 
enlightened, so he boldly answered him, 
** Send me to York Castle if thou durst,—for 
to that of God in thy conscience am I made 
manifest.” The justice grasped his hand with 
a friendly pressure, and said, ‘‘| neither dare 
nor will !” 

So this noble warrior of the Lamb was set 
at liberty to attend to his Master’s business. 
Thus he continued faithful to the end of his 
days, a clear discerner of spirits, a grave solid 
man, serviceable in the church, and much be- 
He died in 
the First month, 1687, aged 68 years. 


(To be continued.) 





The celebrated Linnzus always testified in 
his conversation, writings, and actions, the 
greatest sense of the omniscience of God ; and 
had written over the door of his library, “ Live 
inaocent, God is present.” 
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Caution.—Let parents see that their daugh- 
ters wear good thick shoes and stockings dur- 
ing cold and damp weather. Let them com- 
pare their own thick boots, with the low, thin 
shoes of their daughters, and they will more 
fully realize the insufficiency of the latter. 
And let the daughters not suppose that a sen- 
sible man is more pleased with a pale and 
feeble woman, than with one blooming with 
healthy vigour and beauty,—with a small foot, 
than a good judgment. For the one who is 
over-anxious about the former, must certainly 
have an insufficiency of the latter. 


er 


Minedomus being told one day that it was 
a great felicity to have whatever we desire, 
Yes,” said he, “ but it is a much greater to 
desire nothing but what we have.” 
———S--— 
Rich and gay clothing is either the ensign 
of pride, or the nurse of luxury. 
eeemaigennes 
Communicated for “ The Friend.” 


The Foster Home Association. 


Among the many benevolent enterprises of 
the day, (to some of which reference has been 
made in the public papers,) the managers of 
the Foster Home believe their institution stands 
unrivalled in its tendency to improve the con- 
dition of the poor, and elevate their moral cha- 
racier. 

Having been igoperation nearly four years, 
it can no longer be looked upon as an uncer- 
tain experiment, but considering the result for 
good apparently emanating from its existence, 
we think it may be classed among the perma- 


nent charities of our city, and claim a share of 


the liberality so nobly bestowed upon them ; 
thereby enabling its managers to extend with 
a more liberal hand the advantages of this 
Home, whose ample halls would comfortably 
accommodate hundreds of children, as we are 
still occupying the spacious building gratuit- 
ously granted by the Managers of the Preston 
Retreat. 

But with such advantages our efforts are 
retarded for want of funds; we therefore feel 
it incumbent on us to claim the ties of Brother- 
hood for those who cannot plead for them- 
selves, and ask a generous public to aid us in 
sustaining an Institution already established, 
whose purpose is to give a higher tone of feel- 
ing to the objects under its patronage, by en- 
couraging the struggling parent to increased 
exertion, while it breathes hope and confidence 
that their offspring are guarded from the con- 
taminating influence of evil which almosi ne- 
cessarily follows their exposure. 

For the past 18 months we have numbered 
about 70 children in the Home. ‘The applica- 
tions for admission are numerous and press- 
ing, and with sorrow we are obliged to refuse 
for fear of incurring debt. 

In consequence of sickness we had to dis- 
pense with the public anniversary, which would 
have given our citizens an opportunity of wil- 
nessing our happy family, and the order of the 
Home—but we now invite them to visit and 
see for themselves. 

Permit us to suggest to those in the decline 
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of life, too, to remember the Foster Home, and 
in the hearts of the poor erect a monument 
more durable than marble. ‘ Insomuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these, my bre- 
thren, ye did it unto me.” 
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«A View of the Past and Present State of 
the Church,” next week. 





We have deemed it right to offer a word of 
caution to our Friends of this city, in relation 
to the frequent cases of application by coloured 
persons from the South, for assistance, pecu- 
niary or otherwise, in facilitating their escape 
from slavery into Canada. Far would it be 
from us to cast any damp upon the generous 
impulse of any, disposing them to deeds of 
mercy towards these fugitives from cruel 
bondage, but we have reason to know that 
there is need for the exercise of cautious dis- 
crimination between real and fictitious appli- 
cations of this kind. Several instances have 
come to our knowledge within the last two or 
three weeks, in which coloured persons of bad 
character have imposed upon the sympathies 
and tender feelings of individuals, by artfully 
contrived tales of suffering from which, at the 
hazard of their lives, they were endeavouring 
to find a place of safety in a land of freedom. 
We would suggest to those to whom applica- 
tions of this nature may be made, to examine 
well into the truth of the tale before they act, 
and perhaps, in every instance, they could not 
do better, than at once to call upon some pru- 
dent and energetic member of the Abolition 
Society, whose experience in such concerns, 
best qualify for discreet and efficient action. 





A manuscript letter from T, D. W., the in- 
sertion of which we have commenced in the 
present number (see page 115), was handed 
to us by an intelligent female Friend several 
weeks ago, accompanied with the expression 
io her belief, that it has not before appeared in 
print. Its authenticity may be fully relied 
| upon, and the graphic force with which the 
| narrative of fearful and stirring incidents is 
written, will, we cannot doubt, justify us to 
our readers for placing it upon our pages, lite- 
rally as we find it, 


Communicated. 
Friends’ Library. 


A concern for the more general circulation 
of Friends’ books, having at times for several 
years engaged the attention of the Meeting for 

| Sufferings, the Editors of the Friends’ Library 
consented to undertake the publication of them ; 
and in the year 1837 issued the first number 
of that periodical. They have now carried it 
through thirteen volumes, embracing a great 
amount of instructive and edifying reading. 
They have in prospect sufficient matter to form 
another volume, at the close of which, with 
the approbation of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
they design to discontinue the work. 


They have been encouraged in the prosecu- 
tion of their labour, by the evidences they have 
received of the approbation of Friends, and of 
the benefits resulting from the work, which 
they hope will continue to be felt long after 
the publication ceases; and they are grateful 
for the support which has been so liberally be- 
stowed upon the undertaking. 

Wittram Evans, 


Tuomas Evans. 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 24th, 1849. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Henry Knowles, agent, Smyrna, N. Y., 
for John Peckham, and Henry A. Knowles, each $2, 
vol, 23, for Abram A. Knowles, $2, vol. 22. Nathan 
P. Hall, agent, Harrisville, O., for Jonathan Wilson, 
$2, to No. 15, vol. 24,“and for Rachel Miller, $2, to 
No. 27, vol. 23, James Taylor, agent, Cincinnati, O., 
for A. Hadley, on account, to No. 7, vol. 20, William 
Crossman, $2, vol. 21, and for Lewis Townsend, $2, 
vol. 22, Paul Boyce, $2, vol. 23. 





WANTED 


An intelligent Friend to act as Steward of 
Haverford School. He will be required to 
keep the accounts, to have the oversight of the 
vegetable garden, and the grounds, and to at- 
tend to the purchase of provisions, &c. A 
single man who has had some acquaintance 
with the charge of boys at school will be pre- 
ferred, 

Application may be made to Isaiah Hacker, 
No. 112 S. Third street; Edward Yarnall, 
No. 39 Market street; M. C. Cope, No. 286 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
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Diep, at Woodstown, N. J., on the 8th inst., Ani. 
Gait, wife of Samuel Lippincott, in her 56th year, 
leaving a large circle of friends to mourn her loss. 
Frequently when referring to the diseased state of her 
system, (being afflicted with a tumor of a cancerous 
nature,) she would remark, “I feel no will in it.” 
‘* We must all go sooner or later ; no matter when, or 
in what manner, if prepared.” For a few days be- 
fore her decease, she suffered greatly through oppres 
sion ; at such seasons, she several times supplicated 
for patience to wait the appointed summons. At one 
time she petitioned thus: “Oh, dearest Father, if it 
be thy holy will, take me to thyself.” Upon one of 
her relations remarking, the separation will be keenly 
felt, but we believe our loss will be thy gain, “ Yes,” 
she replied, “I have a comforting belief, all will be 
well with me.” Thus like a shock of corn fully ripe, 
she has, we believe, entered that rest prepared for the 
righteous. 


——, on the 17th inst., at his residence in Phila- 
delphia, Josepn B. Witxits, a member of the North. 
ern District Monthly Meeting, in the 58th year of his 
age. His disease, an affection of the heart, had de- 
prived him of health for several years; part of this 
time his sufferings were severe, and were borne in a 
spirit of Christian fortitude. He remarked, “ It was 
the will of his heavenly Father he should suffer, and 
he would strive to bear it without a murmur, Shortly 
before his close he spoke of his entire resignation 
to the Divine will, and was graciously permitted to 
depart in a calm and quiet manner apparently exempt 
from pain. This bereavement falls heavily upon his 
family to whom he was a kind and loving husband 
and father, and an affectionate friend. Amidst the 
sorrows of this severe deprivation, one consolation is 
mercifully bestowed, in the firm belief, that “ their 
loss is his exceeding gain.” 
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